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2363  P.  de  Groot,  Park  Boswyk  221,  3911  AA  - Doom,  The  Netherlands 
(European  Coins  18th  & 19th  Century) 
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The  following  books  have  been  donated  to  the  Library  by  Elmore  Scott: 

GB80.HaNS: 1959:ACDE 
HARTFORD  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY 

Auctori  oonneo  and  other  emissions.  (A  collection  of  numismatic 
articles  on  colonial  Connecticut.) 

Pub.  1959,  31pp,  illus. 

JF63.AcAA: 1986 : DGD 
SCHEFFERS,  ALBERT  A.  J. 

The  Dutch  Gold  Ducat  (1586-1986) 

Pub.  1986,  45pp,  illus. 

WC40.WhiA: 1933 : FMI F 
WHITE,  ANDREW  DICKSON 

Fiat  money  inflation  in  France.  How  it  cames  what  it  brought 3 

and  how  it  ended.  (The  inflation  of  1780-1790). 

Pub.  1933,  68pp,  not  illus. 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
Jim  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

********************************************************************** 
FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Are  Indo  Chine  emergency  coins  really  contemporary  counterfeits? 

In  reply  to  "French  Indo  Chine  Emergency  Coinage",  by  Anton  Fox,  that 
appeared  in  the  April  1991  edition  of  NI  BULLETIN , I would  speculate 
that  the  coins  in  question  are  contemporary  counterfeits. 

My  speculation  is  based  on  the  description  of  these  pieces  as  given 
by  Mr.  Fox,  especially  the  statement  about  interior  bubbles. 

The  description  of  the  questionable  coins  would  fit  the  counterfeit 
kc,  Y25,  dated  1941-42  that  were  produced  by  students  of  Polytech 
Institute,  Hanoi.  See  pg.  595,  1991  K/M. 

Marlin  Etzel 
Sgt.  Bluff,  Iowa 
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iEDALS: 
THE  SPANISH  CAMPAIGN 


David  Block,  Gainesville,  Florida,  NI  # 894 

The  medals  commemorating  Napoleon's  Spanish  campaign  (1808)  remind  me 
of  the  sundial  motto,  "I  mark  none  but  sunny  hours."  The  few  Napoleon- 
ic medals  related  to  Napoleon's  war  against  Spain  do  not  begin  to  tell 
the  complete  story  of  that  war.  A good  account  in  English  can  be  found 
in  David  Gates'  The  Spanish  Ulcer , published  by  W.  W.  Norton  & Company 
in  1896. 

After  the  first  Austrian  campaign  Napoleon  intended  to  repair  the  naval 
losses  resulting  from  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  by  seizing  the  fleets  of 
Denmark  and  Portugal.  The  British,  probably  warned  by  Talleyrand,  sent 
an  overpowering  force  to  Copenhagen,  bombarded  the  Danes  into  submis- 
sion, and  took  the  remains  of  the  Danish  fleet  into  custody.  Not  even 
the  British  issued  a medal  to  commemorate  this. 

Spain  had  been  an  ally  of  France  since  July,  1795.  On  7 October  1800 
Spain  had  traded  Louisiana  back  to  France  in  exchange  for  Tuscany, 
which  became  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria  for  the  daughter  of  Charles  IV  of 
Spain  and  her  husband.  Now  Napoleon  offered  part  of  Portugal  to  that 
royal  couple  in  exchange  for  Etruria. 

BRAMSEN  721.  REUNION  OF  ETRURIA  TO  FRANCE  (40mm) 


Standard  obverse  by  Andrieu.  Reverse:  The  Emperor  in  antique  armor 

welcomes  a woman  who  brings  him  an  armful  of  good  things.  Signed 
BRENET  F.  and  DENON  D.  Exergue:  THE  REUNION  OF  ETRURIA  TO  FRANCE, 

1808. 

This  is  another  typical  Napoleonic  medal  in  the  classical  style.  The 
movement  given  to  the  figure  representing  Etruria  by  her  posture  and 
by  the  empty  space  behind  her  is  to  be  noted,  as  well  as  the  careful 
detailing  of  the  emperor's  dress.  Behind  Etruria  is  a lyre  leaning 
against  an  Etruscan  column  capital.  Napoleon's  acquisition  gave  him 
the  port  of  Livorno  (Leghorn  as  the  British  barbarized  it),  blocking 
the  entry  of  British  goods  there,  as  well  as  giving  him  a source  of 
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sailors  for  the  navy  he  hoped  to  reestablish. 

French  troops  were  poured  into  France's  ally,  Spain,  to  seize  the 
regent  of  Portugal  and  his  fleet;  the  British  got  there  first,  and 
British  ships  convoyed  the  Portuguese  fleet  and  royal  family  to  safety 
in  the  new  world,  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Brazil.  Marshal  Junot  and 
the  French  troops  reached  Lisbon  two  days  too  late. 

The  second  mission  of  the  French  troops  in  Spain  was  to  overthrow  the 
Bourbon  rulers  of  that  country.  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  Murat, 
was  able  to  carry  out  that  mission,  and  Napoleon  promoted  his  brother 
Joseph  from  King  of  Naples  to  King  of  Spain.  Murat  now  went  on  sick 
leave,  since  he  had  expected  to  be  made  King  of  Spain,  taking  with  him 
as  a bonus  booty  from  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the  consol- 
ation prize  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Spanish  armies  then  drove  Joseph 
out  of  Madrid,  so  Napoleon  took  charge  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain 
to  reestablish  his  brother  on  the  throne.  The  only  battle  thought 
worth  a medal  was  fought  at  the  Somo  Sierra  pass  called  Puerto,  the 
gateway  to  Madrid.  Napoleon  showed  his  contempt  for  the  Spanish  army 
by  having  his  light  lancer  guard  charge  the  enemy's  fortified  position. 
The  brave  Polish  lancers  who  led  the  charge  were  slaughtered;  the 
Spaniards  were  then  routed  by  conventional  means. 

BRAMSEN  756.  THE  BATTLF  OF  SOMO  SIERRA  (40mm) 


Standard  obverse  by  Droz.  Reverse:  Napoleon  standing  in  a chariot, 

reins  in  his  left  hand,  a brandished  thunderbolt  in  his  right.  His 
horses  are  running  down  a falling  Fury  supporting  herself  by  clinging 
to  a broken  column  with  her  left  arm,  a flaming  torch  in  her  upraised 
right.  A snake  is  wrapped  around  her  right  leg  and  body;  on  the  ground 
lie  tokens  of  the  Spanish  inquisition.  Signed  on  the  left:  JEU. 

This  medal  tries  to  prove  that  Napoleon  invaded  Spain  to  overthrow  the 
Spanish  inquisition  ("What  a day,  what  a day  for  an  auto-da-fe!"). 
According  to  Mi  11  in  the  die  was  cut  from  Denon's  design  but  never  used 
at  Napoleon's  mint;  it  was  sold  to  a private  person  and  first  struck 
after  1815.  The  illustrated  example  is  an  English  strike,  the  obverse 
signature  (on  the  truncation)  having  the  tell-tale  too  large  letter  Z. 
Both  sides  show  evidence  of  die  polishing,  so  this  is  not  an  early 
strike.  The  absence  of  Denon's  name  as  mint  director  is  curious,  as 
is  the  "JEU"  signature.  According  to  Denon's  records,  Andrieu  was 
paid  2000  francs  to  cut  a die  for  Somo  Sierra  from  a sketch  by 
Fragonard  (de  Fayolle,  Recherches  sur  Bertrand  Andrieu , pp.32,  37). 
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At  that  time  Jeuffroy  was  an  apprentice  in  Andrieu's  workshop,  so  the 
payment  was  made  to  his  master.  Bramsen  claims  that  the  signature  is 
apocryphal,  that  the  die  was  actually  cut  by  Brenet.  Bramsen  either 
did  not  read  or  did  not  understand  the  entry  in  the  French  mint  catalog 
of  1892,  which  explains  that  the  die  by  Jeuffroy  was  first  used  in 
England  after  1815,  that  Brenet  later  copied  the  die  for  the  French 
mint  (adding  his  signature  to  that  of  Jeuffroy).  French  strikes  will 
bear  both  signatures  and  date  from  after  1830. 

The  only  other  French  medal  of  the  Spanish  campaign  celebrates  Napoleon's 
taking  of  Madrid. 

BRAMSEN  757.  THE  ENTRY  INTO  MADRID  (40mm) 


Standard  obverse  by  Andrieu.  Reverse:  THE  ALCALA  GATE.  The  northern 

entrance  into  Madrid.  Signed  BRENET  and  DENON.  Exergue:  THE  ENTRY 

OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY  INTO  MADRID,  4 DECEMBER  1808.  Perhaps  nothing 
better  illustrates  the  occupation  of  an  enemy  capital  than  one  of  the 
city  gates,  so  Denon  used  here  again  the  device  he  had  used  for  the 
entry  into  Berlin.  Lepere  did  the  sketch  for  Brenet  to  engrave. 

With  Madrid  under  control  again,  Napoleon  turned  to  defeat  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  armies.  Deserted  by  his  Spanish  allies,  Sir  Henry  Moore  led 
the  British  retreat  to  Corunna,  where  British  ships  rescued  the  troops, 
although  General  Sir  Henry  died  in  the  fighting  in  Corunna.  Napoleon, 
however,  had  been  recalled  to  Paris  by  the  disturbing  news  that  Talley- 
rand and  Fouche,  probably  conspiring  with  Napoleon's  sister  Caroline, 
had  formed  a plan  to  take  over  the  government  of  France,  with  Caroline's 
husband  Murat  as  ruler,  in  case  Napoleon  was  killed  in  Spain.  The 
war  in  Spain  was  left  to  King  Joseph  and  several  French  generals.  A 
situation  like  the  recent  ones  in  Vietnam  and  Afghanistan  developed, 
and  Spain  was  never  subdued,  much  less  Portugal. 

Napoleon's  second  reason  for  leaving  matters  in  Spain  to  his  lieuten- 
ants was  the  mobilization  being  carried  out  in  Austria;  his  presence 
in  Paris  was  required  to  prepare  for  his  second  Austrian  campaign. 


(Tenth  of  a series  which  started  in  October , 1985.  See  the  following 
issues  for  other  parts  of  the  series:  October,  1985;  May,  1987 ; 

October,  1987;  June,  1988;  November,  1988;  April,  1989;  November,  1989; 
April,  1990;  and  December,  1990.) 
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THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  LIVONIAN  ORDER, 


KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SWORD  1425-1561 


John  S.  Davenport,  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  NI  # 602 

German  invasion  of  the  Baltic  regions  of  modern  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  began  in  the  middle  of  the  11th  century.  The  ostensible  pur- 
pose was  for  trade  and  to  convert  the  heathen  Slavs  to  Christianity. 

Lubeck  and  Bremen  merchants  had  established  trading  posts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dvina  river  by  1158.  Here,  in  1199,  after  negotiations  with 
the  Pope,  King  and  Denmark,  Albert  von  Boxhovden,  third  consecrated 
bishop  of  Lithuania,  landed  with  23  ships  of  crusaders  and  founded  the 
city  of  Riga  in  1201.  A bishopric  was  immediately  established.  The 
Holy  See's  suspicions  of  some  of  Albert's  intentions  furthered  the 
organization  of  the  knights  into  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Sword.  Epis- 
copal control  of  the  city  lasted  until  1253  when  Riga  joined  the  Han- 
seatic League  and  a division  of  lands  between  the  Bishopric  and  the 
Knights  was  effected.  Episcopal  control  was  reestablished  from  1420- 
1522. 

After  the  Pope  consecrated  the  Order  in  1204  the  rules  of  the  Knight 
Templars  were  adopted.  The  Knights  were  first  required  to  be  of  noble 
birth,  although  later  soldiers,  artisans  and  clerics  were  admitted. 

Since  the  adopted  costumes  were  white  cloaks  with  red  crosses  and  red 
swords  behind  pointing  upward,  they  became  known  as  the  Livonian  Order, 
Knights  of  the  Sword.  The  individuals  lived  in  district  castles  with 
their  own  retainers  but  under  the  authority  of  a Landmaster,  who  was 
elected  by  the  Order's  officials  and  served  for  life. 

The  conquest  of  the  lands  of  the  Livs,  Latvian  tribes  and  southern 
Estonia  met  with  strong  resistance,  and  the  invaders  resorted  to  many 
brutal  tactics  in  dealing  with  them.  Subsequently  they  were  repri- 
manded by  both  the  Pope  and  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  for  cruelty  to 
converts  as  well  as  to  the  pagan  inhabitants.  In  1236,  while  an  army 
of  knights  was  returning  from  a raid  into  Semgallia  loaded  with  booty, 
the  natives  rose  in  revolt,  and  at  the  battle  of  Saule  fell  on  the 
looters,  killed  Volquin,  the  Landmaster,  and  effectively  destroyed  the 
Knights'  authority. 

The  Pope,  believing  that  the  Order  was  more  concerned  with  establishing 
a feudal  domain  than  with  making  converts,  disbanded  them  in  1237,  and 
then  reorganized  them  as  a branch  of  the  Teutonic  Order  of  Knights,  who 
occupied  the  Baltic  coast  to  the  west  of  them  in  Prussia.  Thereafter 
the  knights  were  subjected  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  the  Landmaster 
was  appointed  by  the  Grandmaster  of  that  Order.  With  the  Reformation 
when  the  Grandmaster  of  that  Order  converted  to  Protestantism  in  1525 
and  secularized  the  territory,  the  remanant  of  the  Order  left  the  area 
and  moved  to  new  headquarters  in  Mergentheim  in  Wlirttemburg.  The  Livon- 
ian Order,  effectively  independent  again  as  an  autonomous  order,  ruled 
the  region  from  1525  to  1561,  when  they  were  dissolved.  The  last  mas- 
ter became  duke  of  Curland  under  Polish  sovereignty.  The  Order  never 
really  took  on  the  semi-reli gi ous  characteristics  of  the  Teutonic  Order. 
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Though  the  capital  was  established  at  Wenden,  few  coins  were  minted 
there.  The  two  principal  cities,  Reval  and  Riga,  seaports  carrying  on 
considerable  trade  in  the  Baltic,  produced  most  of  the  Order's  coinage 
beginning  about  1425.  The  coinage  came  to  an  end  in  1561. 


Many  coi ns  can  be  identified  most  easily  by  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
the  issuing  master.  These  have  been  illustrated  by  their  names. 


1.  Bernard  von  der  Borg 

2.  Johann  Freitag  von  Loringhoven 

3.  Walther  von  Plettenberg 

4.  Hermann  von  Briiggeney  - 

Hasenkamp 


5.  Johann  von  der  Recke 

6.  Heinrich  von  Galen 

7.  Wilhelm  von  Ftirstenberg 

8.  Gotthard  von  Kettler 
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COATS  OF  ARMS 


REVAL. 


Grand  Arms 


Small  City  Arms 


RIGA. 


Grand  Arms 


Small  City  Arms 


ORDER 

+ 


Weights  and  Diameters  (approximate) 


20  ducats 

2 marks 

c.  16g. 

35mm. 

10  ducats  33-37g. 

39nm. 

mark 

c.  6.5g. 

34mm. 

2 ducats  7-7. 8g. 

36-40mm. 

h mark 

c.  4.5,5g. 

29-30mm. 

ducat  3.2-3. 5g . 

22mm. 

ferdi ng 

2 . 1-2. 8g. 

23-25mm. 

ducat 

schilling 

.06-1 .4g. 

17-20mm. 

taler  28-29g. 

39-40mm. 

arti  g 

.03-0.45g. 

11- 14mm. 

taler  k 27-34g. 

30-42mm. 

bracteate 

0.13-0. 16g. 

7-8mm.  or 

h taler  k c.  8g. 

22-25mm. 

10-12mm. 

h taler  k 2-3g. 

16-17mm. 

References  Cited 

H-S  Hutten-Czapski , Catalogue  de  la Monnaies  Polonaises 

F D.  Federov,  Coins  of  the  Baltic  Coast 3 13-18th  Centuries 
M G.  Matto,  Numismatik  Baltimail 
S Sagftfrernes,  Baltiska  Mrfnter 
NUM  Numismatiki 

S-R  Schulthess-Rechberg,  Thaler  Cabinet 
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THE  COINAGE 


ducat  = gulden  = florin 
schilling  = sou  = solidus 
artig  = denier 

( ) indicates  letter(s)  may  be  present  or  not 

C D indicates  a substitution  for  preceding  letter(s) 


LANDMASTERS  1425-1483 


1 BRACTEATE  N.D. 

Cross  in  a rinq.  Reval  or  Order  arms. 

A.*  B.4-  C.@  D.+  E.^- 

H-C  8454-57 


2 SCHILLING  N.D. 

+MAGI S ( TRI ) *LI VO(NIE) . Small  Reval  arms. 

+M0NET(A)  : R(E)VALI (E) (NS) . Order  arms  with  dots. 
Many  different  abbreviations  and  word  divisions. 

H-C  4454-61,6378-80,82-3,5-6,8458-62.  F 178-81. 


3 


4 


5 


SCHILLING  N.D. 

MA  - GIS  - (TE)(RI)  - L( I ) VO(NIE) . Order  arms. 
+ MONETA  * NO  REVALIE^.  Small  city  arms. 

A.  Without  the  NO. 

H-C  6384,8463 


ARTIG  N.D. 

+ MONETA.  Order  cross. 
+REVALIE.  Small  city  arms. 
H-C  6387.  F 182. 


ARTIG  N.D. 

+0  MO  - NE  - TA.  Order  Cross. 

•+•  REVALIE.  Small  city  arms. 

H-C  4462,6388-9,8464.  F 183. 
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6 


7 


8 


9 


ARTIG  N.D. 

MA  - GIS  - LIV  - ONI.  Order  Cross. 
MONE(TA)  - REV(ALI).  Small  city  arms. 

H-C  4463-4.  F 184. 

1^)  VINCKE  von  OVERBERG  1438-1450 


SCHILLING  N.D. 


AMAGISTRI:  LIVO(NIE).  Family  Arms  in  double  circle. 
MON  - ETA  - RIG  - ENS(IS).  Order  Arms. 

A.  With  rev.  MO  - NET  - ARI  - GES  H-C  6244 
H-C  4321,8361.  F 440. 

SCHILLING  N.D. 

MONETA  RIGENSIS.  As  above. 

MO  - NET  - ARI  - GES.  As  above. 

A.  With  rev.  MA  - GIS  - TRI  - LIVO 
S 69-70. 


10 


11 


SCHILLING  N.D. 

SMAGISTRI  $ LIVONI(EN).  Family  Arms. 

MON  - ETA  - WEN  - DNS.  Order  Arms. 

A.  With  rev.  MA  - GIS  - TRI  - LIVO  S 4. 
H-C  6742,8331 . F 443.  S 1-3. 

ARTIG  N.D. 

RIGENSIS 
MO  - NE  - TA 

F 442,44.  S 71. 
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(°®J  JOHANN  FREITAG  von  LORINGHOVEN  1483-1494 


12  SCHILLING  N.D. 

* MAGISTRI  * LIVONIE.  Family 
MON  - ETA  - WEN  - DNS.  Order 
A.  With  obv.  words  spelled 
H-C  4300.  F 445.  S 

13  ARTIG  N.D. 


Arms . 

Cross. 

in  reverse.  S 12. 
5-13. 


F 446. 


WALTHER  von  PLETTENBERG  1494-1535 


Nos.  14-15 


14  20  DUCATS  1525 

F 478. 

15  10  DUCATS  1525 

o MONE  + NOVA  -+-+  MAGRI ' + LIVON  -I'.  Master  standing  with 
sword  and  shield. 

S.  MARIA  + 9 SERVA  .-.  POPVLV  o TW  o Z5.  Virgin  and  child  in 
rays . 

H-C  6174.  F 479.  Vogel  870.  Wenden. 
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16  2 DUCATS  1528 

WOLT  * VA  * PLETBAR  * MA  * LIVON.  Master  with  the  arms  of  the 
Order  and  the  Plettenberg  family 
MONE  * NOVA  *-  RIGENS  * 1528.  Grand  Arms  of  Riga. 

H-C  4322.  Steinberg  p.  265  #2. 


17  DUCAT  1528 


WOLT  o VA  o P . - o BAR  o M.  LIV.  Madonna  over  4 part  arms. 
* MONE.  NOVA.  RIGEN(S)  1528.  Great  City  Arms. 

Vogel  871.  Steinberg  p.  265  #3. 


18 


h ducat  1528 


* WOLTER  * VA  * PLETBAR  * M * LIVO.  +28+  above  4 part  arms. 

* MONE  + NOVA  + RIGENSIS  + 1528.  Small  City  Arms. 

F 457. 


19 


20 

21 


TALER  1525 

Similar  to  #15,  with  cross  and  rose  at  sides. 

Similar  to  #15. 

H-C  6175,10554.  S-R  5043.  F 480.  Dav.  9375.  Wenden. 

2 MARKS  1528 

H-C  10641.  F 120. 

MARK  1528 

+ o WALTER,  PLETTE  -Mo  MGRo  LIVONIE.  Master  above  arms  of 
Order  and  Plettenberg  family. 
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+ MONETA  o NOVA  o ARGENTI  o REVALIE  o ANNO.  Order  Arms  with 
1528  above. 

H-C  6392.  S-R  5044.  F 121.  Mad.  6468. 


22  FERDING  1523,  1525,  1526,  1532 

- WOL(TE)  o PLET  - o MAGIS  o LIVO.  Virgin  and  child  with  arms 
above. 

* M0NE(TA)o  NOVA  - RIGEN(SIS).  Date.  Grand  City  Arms. 

H-C  6245.  F 451,53,54.  S 73,84. 

23  FERDING  1526,  1529,  1530,  1531,  1532 

WO(LT)  B( I )ST  MAG (IS)  LI(V).  As  above. 

* MONE  + NOVA  + RIG ( ENS (IS) . As  above. 

F 459,60,62,64.  S 74-78,82-83. 

24  FERDING  1530 

WOL  * PIG  * - MA  * LIV(O) . As  above. 

MONE  * NOVA  * RIG'  S'  15-30.  As  above. 

S 79-81. 


(To  be  continued) 

*********  ************  ******★★**★*★**************★***************'*''**•*■* 
KOREAN  INGOTS 


The  Koreans  issued  large  silver  ingots  of  6 Taels.  These  pieces  were 
in  octagonal  shape  with  the  Yang  and  Ying  symbol  in  the  center  around 
the  word  Korea  in  the  Korean  lettering.  These  pieces  almost  always 
carry  many  chop  marks.  They  are  made  of  very  pure  silver  and  weigh 
about  seven  ounces  for  the  6 Tael  pieces.  Some  specimens  can  be  found 
in  other  denominations,  like  the  3 Tael  of  about  3%  ounces  and  the  2 
Tael  of  2%  ounces. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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ABOUT  THOSE  COUNTERSTAMPS 


SPANISH  COPPER  COINS  AND  THEIR 
COUNTERSTAMPS  IN  THE  17th  CENTURY 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  field  of  counterstamps  or  countermarks  is  fascinating.  In  a prev- 
ious article  I mentioned  many  of  the  reasons  for  their  coming  into 
being.  It  is  clear  that  at  least  the  official  ones  usually  originate 
as  reactions  to  stress  situations.  These  may  be  caused  by  political, 
military  or  economic  circumstances  or,  as  often  is  the  case,  by  a com- 
bination of  these  factors.  Nowhere  is  this  more  clear  than  when  we 
study  one  of  the  most  common,  and  probably  the  ugliest,  series  in  this 
field,  the  17th  century  coppers  of  Spain,  or  rather  Castile. 

Even  at  present,  Spain  contains  many  regions  with  their  own  laws, 
languages  and  privileges.  In  former  times  this  was  even  more  the  case. 
The  country  developed  as  the  result  of  one  family  inheriting,  or  con- 
quering, several  states,  and  so  uniting  them  under  one  crown.  We  can 
see  a parallel  in  Great  Britain,  where  likewise  there  are  still  many 
differences  in  the  various  parts  that  make  up  the  United  Kingdom. 

Spain  proper  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  consisted  of  three  main 
kingdoms  or  "crown"  (Fig.  1).  Of  these,  Castile,  itself  a union  of  the 
major  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  was  the  most  powerful  and  import- 
ant state.  It  contained  maybe  five  million  of  Spain's  estimated  popu- 
lation of  eight  million  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  Also, 
here  the  power  of  the  sovereign  was  the  strongest. 

The  second  in  rank  and  power  was  Aragon,  again  itself  a union  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  Aragon,  Valencia  and  the  Baleares.  It  also  comprised  the 
combined  country  of  Barcelona  and  principality  of  Catalonia.  Despite 
its  lesser  titles,  the  latter  area  was  actually  the  most  important 
part  of  the  crown  of  Aragon.  In  this  conglomerate  the  power  of  the 
ruler  was  often  severely  restricted.  The  third  kingdom  was  that  of 
Navarra,  most  of  which  had  been  conquered  in  the  early  16th  century 
from  its  lawful  princes.  It  was  of  no  economic  importance. 

Because  the  power  of  the  monarchs,  especially  in  the  field  of  raising 
taxes  and  controlling  the  economic  life,  was  greatest  in  Castile,  the 
overseas  colonies  were  administered  strictly  from  that  kingdom,  par- 
ticularly from  Seville.  Subjects  of  the  other  "crowns"  were  not  al- 
lowed to  deal  directly  with  the  "Indies",  but  had  to  obtain  a Castil- 
ian license. 

In  addition  to  the  great  number  and  variety  of  states  that  belonged 
to  Spain  proper,  its  kings  also  controlled  many  other  countries. 
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Foremost  among  these  was  Portugal,  which  lost  its  independence,  but 
not  its  separate  identity,  nor  its  colonies,  in  1580.  Many  parts  of 
Italy,  such  as  Sicily,  Naples  and  Milan,  also  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
empire,  as  did  most  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  association  of  such  widespread  territories  was  not  always  to  the 
advantage  of  either  the  separate  states  or  that  of  the  whole.  Many 
wars  were  fought  for  dynastic  or  religious  reasons  that  were  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  the  subjects.  This  often  led  to  great 
discontent  and  not  infrequently  to  disobedience  and  revolt. 

The  major  revolt  in  the  Spanish  empire  had  been  raging  since  1568  in 
the  Low  Countries.  There,  despite  the  exertion  of  great  efforts  in 
manpower  and  treasure  by  the  kings,  the  northern  part  had  succeeded 
in  becoming  independent  in  all  but  name.  This  war,  as  it  had  become, 
also  embroiled  the  Spanish  in  conflicts  with  England  and  France.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  major  drain  on  the  Spanish  treasury.  As  if  that  were 
not  enough,  there  were  continuous  hostilities  with  the  Ottoman  Turks 
and  their  North  African  vassals.  And,  because  the  Spanish  kings  con- 
sidered themselves  the  champions  of  Catholicism,  they  intervened  in  the 
religious  battles  that  raged  all  across  Europe. 

The  combination  of  these  problems  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  crown, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  income  of  the  kings.  There  were  state 
bankruptcies,  in  law  or  in  practice,  in  1557,  1575  and  1596.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  numismatics  of  the  17th  century,  we  shall  encounter 
more.  Many  of  the  states,  where  the  king's  powers  were  restricted, 
became  more  and  more  reluctant  to  vote  money  for  causes  that  they 
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deemed  not  to  be  in  their  interest.  Internationally , Spain's  credit 
rating  sank  very  low,  as  many  banking  houses  went  under  as  the  result 
of  dishonored  loans  to  its  crown.  This  meant  that  the  kings  had  to 
get  more  and  more  money  out  of  Castile,  where  they  had  the  power  to 
do  so.  In  that  unhappy  land,  though,  clergy  and  nobility  were  basic- 
ally exempt  from  paying  taxes,  though  occasionally  they  could  be  per- 
suaded or  pressured  to  contribute. 

So  the  financial  burden  was  mainly  borne  by  the  lower  classes,  the 
manufacturers,  the  laborers  and  the  poorer  merchants  - the  richer 
usually  had  been  able  to  purchase  letters  of  nobility.  Industry  was 
not  in  high  esteem  in  Castile,  unlike  soldiering,  and  the  fragile 
economy  was  already  suffering  badly  from  a depression.  Agriculture 
was  in  even  worse  shape,  partly  because  of  neglect,  partly  as  result 
of  a deteriorating  climate.  Many  people  moved  from  the  rural  areas 
to  the  cities,  where  they  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled,  the 
unemployed,  the  vagrants  and  the  mendicants,  and  contributed  to  the 
pauperization  of  general  society.  Most  people  lived  far  removed 
from  the  splendour  of  gold  and  silver  and  beautiful  paintings  for  which 
Spain  is  mainly  known  at  this  time. 

One  remark  needs  to  be  made  concerning  the  countermarks.  Because  of 
the  wretched  state  of  most  of  these  coins,  they  are  best  illustrated 
by  drawings.  Many  pieces  carry  several  generations  of  stamps.  For 
each  category  of  stamps  illustrated,  I have  turned  the  coins  to  show 
the  pertinent  countermark (s)  in  an  upright  position.  It  should  not 
be  too  hard  to  spot  them. 

2.  FROM  THE  CATHOLIC  KINGS  TO  1602 

For  the  discussion  of  the  17th-century  counterstamps  we  have  only  oc- 
casionaly  to  refer  to  gold  and  silver  coins.  On  the  one  hand,  these 
were  the  preserve  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  who  could  defend  them- 
selves against  the  depredations  of  the  crown,  if  they  did  not  them- 
selves participate.  On  the  other  hand  these  species  were  used  inter- 
nationally, for  trade  and  military  and  political  purposes,  so  that 
it  was  essential  to  conserve  their  integrity.  Let  it  suffice  to 
mention  that  the  basic  coin  in  Spain  was  the  silver  real.  Since  1497 
this  was  subdivided  into  34  maravedis,  and  this  awkward  division 
lasted  into  the  19th  century. 

At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  "Catholic  Kings",  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
(+  1516)  and  Isabella  of  Castile  (+  1504),  large  copper  coins  were 
for  the  first  time  introduced  in  great  numbers  in  Castile.  This 
series  comprised  a double  cuarto,  valued  at  8 maravedis  (or  cuartillo 
of  8 1/2  m.),  a cuarto  of  four  maravedis  (Fig.  2a,  22a),  and  half 
cuartos  or  ochavos  (Fig.  2b),  worth  two  maravedis.  In  addition  there 
were  two  billon  coins  (in  Spanish:  veil  on,  i.e.  with  small  amounts 

of  silver),  a double  blanca  of  one  maravedi , and  a blanca  of  1/2 
maravedi . These  pieces  continued  to  be  struck,  probably  to  about 
1566,  without  change  of  title.  From  around  that  year  may  date  some 
coins  with  the  title  of  Philip  II,  but  of  the  type  of  the  Catholic 
Kings  (Fig.  2c). 

Then,  at  the  end  of  1566,  it  was  decreed  that  the  following  coins  be 
struck:  from  "rich"  billon  (0.215  silver)  a cuartillo  of  8 1/2  mara- 

vedis (Fig.  2d),  cuartos  of  4 maravedis,  and  half  cuartos  of  two 
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maravedis;  from  "poor"  billon  (0.014  silver,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
strike  larger  pieces),  blancas  of  one-half  maravedi  (Fig.  2e).  Most 
of  these  coins  are  scarce;  many  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  at 
the  time  of  issue  of  the  next  series  in  1597.  There  were  several 
mints  working  at  this  time:  Burgos,  Cuenca,  Granada,  La  Coruna, 

Segovia,  Toledo  and  Valladolid  were  all  active  in  this  minting.  All 
these  coins,  which  were  in  circulation  before  1597,  were  later  called 
calderi 1 la . 

Philip  II  had  suffered  his  third  bankruptcy  in  1596.  On  31  December 
of  that  year  it  was  ordered  to  strike  billon  coins  without  any  silver! 
This  caused  such  an  uproar  that  on  1 February  1597  it  was  decided  to 
return  to  true  billon  pieces  with  at  least  some  silver  content.  The 
coins  were  to  be  struck  at  the  Ingenio,  the  new  mint  of  Segovia. 

This  was  constructed  in  1582,  and  was  a better  facility  than  could  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  Europe,  except  at  Hall  in  Tirol.  The  resulting 
coins  are  very  attractive  and  well  made.  This  series  comprises  coins 
of  four,  two  (Fig.  3b),  and  one  maravedis.  They  are  clearly  differ- 
entiated in  size,  and  the  4-maravedi s-coi n has  a distinctive  design 
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fij,  3 


(Fig.  3a,  of  Philip  III).  They  are  much  heavier  than  the  previous 
series.  The  circulating  copper  and  billon  coins  now  apparently  set- 
tled down  to  the  values  of  the  new  coins  of  the  same  size. 

When  Philip  II  died  in  1598,  his  son  Philip  III,  a not  very  able 
ruler,  succeeded  him.  He  abandoned  the  actual  power  to  his  favorite, 
the  duke  of  Lerma.  The  king  and  his  entourage  could  not  cope  with 
the  bad  state  of  the  treasury.  Corruption,  the  sale  of  offices, 
etc.  led  to  a dwindling  respect  for  the  crown.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  the  new  monarch  the  striking  of  the  copper  coins  con- 
tinued with  only  a change  in  the  cypher  behind  the  name.  From  1599 
a C appears  to  the  left  of  the  castle,  the  initial  of  the  mint 
assessor  Juan  Castellano  (Fig.  3a, 3c).  The  next  year  the  mint  at 
Cuenca  also  started  to  strike  these  coins.  Its  products  are  easily 
recognizable  from  the  machine  made  pieces  that  came  out  of  the 
Ingenio,  because  they  were  made  with  the  hammer.  In  addition  they 
show  the  chalice  mint  mark  and  I with  a small  o above  it.  Because 
of  their  great  similarity  to  the  older  circulating  coins,  in  practice 
they  later  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  the  calderilla. 

3.  FROM  1602  to  1626 

Philip  II  had  left  the  remaining  Spanish  Netherlands  to  his  daughter 
Isabella,  a competent  woman,  and  her  husband  Albert.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  not  separated  them  from  control  by  the  Spanish  crown.  This 
kept  Spain  involved  in  widespread  and  expensive  warfare.  The  ad- 
visers of  the  imcompetent  new  king  were  men  whose  ability  was  not 
equal  to  their  ambition.  This  si tuation  led,  of  course,  to  a chronic 
shortage  of  money. 

One  of  the  schemes  to  combat  this  shortage  left  its  traces  in  the 
numismatic  history  of  the  country.  In  June  1602  it  was  decided  to 
double  the  face  value  of  the  circulating  copper  and  billon  coins  by 
counterstamping.  At  the  same  time  a new  series  of  coins  was  to  be 
struck  which  was  adapted  to  the  new  valuation.  The  old  coins  were 
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recalled  and  the  owners  received  an  equal  face  amount  in  newly-minted 
pieces  or  counterstamped  old  ones.  Only  those  old  coins  were  marked 
that  circulated  for  four  and  two  maravedis.  These  comprised  three 
groups: 

1)  the  calderilla,  that  is,  those  coins  struck  before  1596, 
mainly  types  with  the  names  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and 
those  in  the  name  of  Philip  II, 

2)  the  coins  struck  from  1597-1602  at  the  Ingenio  of  Segovia 
in  the  names  of  Philip  II  and  Philip  III, 

3)  the  pieces  struck  with  the  hammer  from  1600-1602  at  Cuenca. 

The  stamp  was  applied  on  only  one  side,  and  consisted  of  the  new  value, 
written  as  VIII  (Fig.  4)  or  1 1 1 1 (Fig.  5),  between  a crown  above  and 
the  mintmark  below  (B  - Burgos,  C - Cuenca,  G - Granada,  scallop  - La 
Coruna,  aquaduct  - Segovia,  S - Seville,  T with  small  o on  top  - 
Toledo,  three  or  four  wavy  bars  - Valladolid).  The  crowns  are  also 
different  for  each  place.  Sometimes  there  seems  not  to  be  any  mint- 
mark.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  these  counterstamps  as 
well  as  of  all  later  ones,  the  marks  have  not  always  been  carefully 
applied.  A worse  problem  for  all  of  them  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
often  obscured  by  later  counterstamps,  and  these  in  turn  are  often 
not  complete  because  of  the  interference  of  the  previous  ones  with 
the  new  designs. 

The  new  coins  were  struck  without  any  admixture  of  silver,  even  though 
they  were  officially  called  billon!  Those  struck  at  the  Ingenio  were 
still  of  excellent  workmanship.  As  may  be  seen  on  Fig.  6 and  Fig. 

22b,  only  the  8-maravedis,  struck  to  the  specifications  of  the  old 
4-maravedis  piece,  showed  a new  design.  The  other  coins  have  similar 
designs  to  the  old  pieces  of  the  same  size.  All  these  coins,  except 
the  new  maravedi , now  show  a mark  of  value  (VIII,  1 1 1 1 , II)  on  the 
obverse,  the  side  with  the  castle.  The  need  for  great  amounts  of 
the  new  coins  was  foreseen,  so  all  the  old  mints  were  also  pressed 
into  service.  Their  products  were,  as  could  be  expected,  far  inferior 
to  those  of  the  Ingenio.  Fig.  7 shows  coins  from  these  mints  of  this 
reign  and  the  next. 

The  flooding  of  the  country  with  large  quantities  of  minor  coins  not 
surprisingly  did  not  better  the  economic  situation  of  the  people, 
nor  improve  in  the  long  run  the  solvency  of  the  crown.  The  removal 
of  the  capital  from  Madrid  to  Valladolid,  from  1601-1606,  was  a costly 
disaster.  The  breathing  space  afforded  by  peace  treaties  with  England 
in  1598  and  France  in  1604  was  wasted.  In  1607  the  state  was  again 
nearly  bankrupt.  The  situation  was  so  bad  that  Spain  was  forced  to 
start  negotiations  with  the  rebelling  northern  Netherlands,  that  led 
to  a truce  in  1609  and  virtual  recognition  of  their  independence.  In 
May  of  1607  the  Cortes  (Parliament)  used  this  state  of  affairs  to 
obtain  a cessation  of  the  overabundant  minting  of  "billon"  against 
the  payment  of  more  than  a half  a million  reals.  Indeed,  from  the 
end  of  1608  no  "billon"  coins  were  being  struck,  but  this  solemn 
undertaking  was  broken  after  only  three  and  a half  years.  The  reason 
was  that  the  treasury  was  again  becoming  bare,  partly  as  the  result 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos,  the  most  industrious  part  of  the 
population,  in  1609-11. 
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From  March  1612  on,  the  Ingenio  again  struck  large  quantities  of  8 
and  4 maravedis  pieces,  and  small  quantities  of  double  maravedis. 

In  1618  the  old  mint  of  Segovia,  as  well  as  those  of  Burgos,  Cuenca, 
Madrid  (a  new  mint  with  old-fashioned  methods,  mintmark  MD),  Toledo 
and  Valladolid,  started  to  strike  8 and  4 maravedis  as  well.  This 
was  possibly  in  response  to  new  requirements  of  money  caused  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany.  The  old  mints  did  not 
produce  2 maravedis  pieces,  and  the  one  maravedi  disappeared  alto- 
gether. In  1619  a new  cessation  of  minting  was  ordered,  again  for 
twenty  years.  Only  for  the  two  mints  of  Segovia  are  copper  pieces 
known  with  the  date  1620. 

At  the  death  of  Philip  III  early  in  1621,  his  16-years  old  son  Philip 
IV,  an  even  less  competent  ruler,  took  over.  There  was  a corresponding 
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change  in  favorite.  The  duke  of  Olivares  now  took  control.  He  was 
not  devoid  of  ability,  but  was  unscrupulous,  and  his  ambition  to 
restore  Spain's  former  greatness  made  him  blind  to  the  country's 
economic  exhaustion.  As  a result  he  renewed  hostilities  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  Philip  IV  inherited  at  the  same  time  that  the 
12-years'  truce  ended.  Forty  years  of  mainly  disastrous  wars  follow- 
ed. A very  inauspicious  beginning  of  the  reign  was  formed  by  the 
loss  of  a large  part  of  the  treasure  fleet  of  1622. 

From  1621  to  1626  the  same  species  as  were  minted  in  the  last  years 
of  the  previous  reign  were  continued,  with  only  a change  in  the 
king's  cypher (Fig.  7).  Seville  (S)  now  joined  the  other  "primitive" 
mints.  Cuenca  seems  to  have  been  the  only  mint  to  strike  rare  two- 
maravedis  coins. 

4.  FROM  1626  to  1636 

In  1626  a laudable  attempt  was  made  to  clean  up  the  currency  circul- 
ation. The  populace  had  to  bring  in  their  calderilla,  for  which 
they  received  eighty  percent  of  the  face  value  in  silver,  the  rest 
would  be  deposited  and  its  value  would  be  reduced  to  one  quarter. 

In  1627  it  was  decided  that  the  members  of  the  overseeing  committees 
would  be  fully  compensated  for  the  amounts  that  they  brought  in, 
thus  guaranteeing  them  a tidy  profit!  But  with  bad  harvest  and  bad 
management  things  soon  resumed  their  former  course.  Depredations 
by  Spain's  enemies,  and  storms,  caused  a serious  decrease  of  income 
from  the  American  silver  mines.  This  was  very  important,  because 
this  silver  was,  among  other  things,  used  to  pay  Spain's  armies. 

Even  Spanish  soldiers, at  the  time  the  best  paid  in  Europe,  did  not 
fight  well  when  they  were  not  being  paid.  From  1625  on,  Philip  IV 
connived  with  the  duke  of  Olivares  in  trying  to  compel  the  Cortes 
of  Aragon,  Catalonia  and  Valencia  to  share  the  burden  of  Castile's 
foreign  adventures.  Once  again  a virtual  state  bankruptcy  occurred 
in  1627.  From  1627  to  1632  the  confiscatory  measures  were  worse  than 
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ever,  and  it  was  during  these  years  that  many  large  international 
banking  houses,  which  had  supported  the  Spanish  monarchy,  went  under. 
Among  the  victims  was  the  famous  Augsburg  firm  of  Fugger. 

In  August  1628  a new  regulation  was  passed,  reducing  all  the  "billon" 
coins,  including  the  calderilla,  to  the  values  which  coins  of  each 
size  had  before  1602.  Thus  the  cuartillo  that  passed  for  8 maravedis, 
was  reduced  to  four,  the  cuarto  was  reduced  to  two  maravedis,  the 
double  to  one,  and  the  maravedi  to  one  blanca.  The  products  of  the 
Ingenio  after  1602  may  have  escaped  this  measure,  but  those  of  the 
old  mints  were  included.  It  had  been  contemplated  to  recall  all  the 
coins  mentioned  and  to  have  substitute  new  pieces  with  the  new  values. 
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Nothing  came  of  this  but  a beautiful  set  of  essais  in  1631  by  the 
Ingenio.  This  could  partly  be  blamed  on  developments  outside  of 
Spain  proper.  The  wars  did  not  go  well.  In  a spectacular  coup,  the 
Dutch  in  1628  captured  a Spanish  plate  fleet,  and  financed  with  its 
treasures  the  very  ambitious  and  costly  (for  both  parties)  siege  of 
' s-Hertogenbosch.  In  1635  Spain,  which  already  was  waging  wars  in 
the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  got  involved  in  hostilities  with  France 
as  well . 

Naturally,  the  monetary  situation  worsened  again.  The  relationship 
between  the  silver  money  and  its  billon  and  copper  fractions  became 
more  tenuous.  In  March  1636  it  was  decided  that  the  coins  that  had 
been  stamped  in  1602  were  to  become  current  for  three  times  the  value 
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at  which  they  were  valued  at  the  present,  so  that  the  cuarto  of  four 
maravedis  would  become  worth  12  maravedis,  and  the  ochavo  of  two  mara- 

vedis  was  to  be  valued  at  six.  These  pieces  were  to  receive  two  coun- 

termarks, on  the  obverse  one  with  the  crowned  date,  on  the  reverse  the 
new  values,  inscribed  as  XII  (Fig.  8)  and  VI  (Fig.  9).  The  mintmark 
appears  on  the  obverse  in  Segovia,  Toledo  and  Valladolid  (here  the 
whole  stamp  often  looks  more  like  a spade),  on  the  reverse  in  Cuenca, 
Granada,  La  Coruna,  Madrid  and  Seville,  and  on  both  sides  in  Burgos. 

The  coins  that  had  not  been  stamped  in  1602  remained  current  for  the 

values  at  which  they  circulated  at  the  time  of  this  order.  This  meant, 

of  course,  that  there  were  now  two  of  most  coins  of  the  same  size,  one 
of  which  was  worth  much  more  than  the  other,  while  both  looked  similar 
to  the  illiterate  majority.  In  addition  one  real  in  silver  now  was  to 
be  worth  in  billon  money  42  1/2  maravedis  instead  of  34  maravedis,  a 
premium  of  25  percent.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  confused  popula- 
tion was  driven  to  rioting,  which  in  turn  exposed  them  to  severe  penal- 
ties. 

(To  be  continued) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Jerry  Jaeger,  P.  0.  Box  659,  Richmond,  IL  60071-0659:  WANTED  - All 

coins,  tokens,  postcards,  paper  money,  script  and  related  items  from 
Cologne,  Germany.  Also  other  foreign  & U.S.  tokens  and  medals. 

Howard  A.  Daniel  III,  P.  0.  Box  626,  Dunn  Loring,  VA  22027-0626: 

WANTED  to  buy  for  my  collection,  the  Vietnamese  stainless  steel  tele- 
phone with  Buu  Dien  Viet  Nam  on  each  side.  If  the  owners  of  these 
pieces  do  not  wish  to  sell,  please  contact  me  so  I may  know  the  esti- 
mated number  of  survivors  in  the  hands  of  collectors. 

Phil  Wing,  P.  0,  Drawer  58204,  Cincinnati,  OH  45258:  British  Coins 

Wanted  - All  Hammered  silver  and  gold  coins  Fine  or  Better.  All  sil- 
ver coins  1660-1760  VF  or  better.  All  gold  Guineas  VF  or  better. 

Will  buy  for  cash  or  trade  for  other  coins.  Please  send  or  write. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  After 

paying  some  big  bucks  over  a period  of  years  to  build  a nice  collec- 
tion of  Annam/Vietnam  silver  cash,  bars,  some  gold  from  name  dealers, 
auction  houses  sold  as  genuine,  they  were  looked  over  by  a self-made 
expert  and  90%  were  well  made  fakes.  I should  mention  they  were 
mostly  Tu  Due,  Thieu  Tri,  Minh  Mang  and  others.  The  copper  and  zinc 
are  the  best  to  collect  without  fear  of  fakes.  The  genuine  silver 
and  gold  was  taken  out  by  the  French  in  1885  under  Ham  Nghi  when  they 
looted  the  imperial  collection  out  of  Hue.  It  is  now  on  display  at 
the  Paris  Mint.  Several  NI  members,  mostly  overseas  replied.  Buyer 
beware!  I will  in  time  do  a story  on  this  horrible  ordeal.  Have  you 
fakes  in  your  collection? 

NI  ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NI  Attribution  Service  will  accept  items 

for  attribution.  Please  refer  to  page  201  of  the  September,  1990 
issue  for  new  rules  regarding  items  sent  in,  or  write  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Attribution  Service  at  the  regular  Dallas  address  before 
sending  i terns . 

Scott  Semans,  P.  0.  Box  22849,  Seattle,  WA  98122:  The  Daniel  Ching 

Auction  of  Chinese  & Oriental  Numismatics  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Long  Beach  Coin  & Stamp  Expo,  Long,  Beach,  California,  on 
June  2,  1991.  Viewing  will  be  available  from  10  AM  to  7 PM  5/30 
through  6/1.  Nearly  1400  lots  of  Chinese  paper  money,  ancient  coins, 
struck  coins  of  the  Empire  and  Republic,  Peoples  Republic  silver  and 
gold  commemorati ves , silver  Scycee,  Chinese  Medals,  Tokens,  Amulets; 
coins  of  Japan  and  the  Orient.  Cataloguing  was  by  Bruce  Smith,  long- 
time student  of  Chinese  numismatics.  The  catalog  includes  detailed 
lot  descriptions,  historical  and  numismatic  essays,  and  "Offer  Census" 
figures  for  modern  China  showing  the  number  of  time  offered  for  sale/ 
auction  since  1980.  The  catalog  should  be  a lasting  reference  for 
years  to  come.  The  catalog  is  available  for  $15  first  class  North 
America;  $20,  DM35, -L12,  ¥3000  airmail,  including  prices  realized. 
Quality-format  catalogue  with  bronze  & silver  metallic  ink  covers, 
half  of  lots  plated,  175-line  screen  photos. 
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